THE    GREAT   TUDORS
and through them, influenced continental princes who had
to come to a decision as to the kind of man with whom
they were negotiating.
This was of great importance. It affected materially
Henry's position. He had come to the English throne at a
time when kingship had suffered an almost incredible de-
basement. From being an office of divine delegation it had
become the possible perquisite of any adventurer with some
brains (a drop of royal blood in his veins was desirable, but
not essential), and a sufficiently resolute will, backed by a
strong enough force, to make good his claims against those
of others no better equipped. The feuds of Lancaster and
York turned the succession problem into a gambler's sport-
ing chance, and it is not surprising to find that foreigners
could only make logic of English politics by concluding
that in matters relating to the royal succession there was
in this island no established constitutional principle. As
one of them said, here in England the succession to the
kingship was settled, not by election, but by battle, and he
who lost the day lost the kingdom.
^Un 1485 the only difference between Richard III and
Henry VII was that Henry proved successful. The claims
of each were equally dubious, and after Bosworth had been
won, Henry was much too shrewd to place any great reliance
upon his hereditary claims. What would be much more to
the point than vague statements of divine right or legal
quibbles, would be to convince men that he stood secure,
that no intrigue could shake his throne. It was to this end
that he deliberately magnified his own importance. Thereby
he did something that was greater than he probably knew.
For he brought into Tudor politics a new idea. It was that
of a king who, in relation to his nobles, was not a first among
equals, but a being apart from them, a majesty lifted high
above, yet dominating their little lives. To Henry VII it
seemed that only thus could the recurrence of fifteenth-
century conditions be avoided. A king who was a paragon
of^ virtue, raised high above the remnants of a turbulent
aristocracy, was an unanswerable argument to family in-
trigues. To Henry's successors this idea appealed as one
rich in possibilities. Both Henry VIII and Wolsey saw that
it could be exploited so as to make the Tudor monarch
greater than Henry VII had ever dreamed. Their success
explains the Tudor period. That the " new monarch ** of
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